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In the English House of Commons we have the very type and 
model of all the representative assemblies of modern Europe. 
It is the only body which survived the long struggle between 
arbitrary power and poptdar rights, by whith Europe was 
convulsed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
remamed to become the ruler of a great empire, and the 
last resort for the complaints and appeals of two hundred 
millions of conquered people. The various bodies, which 
within the last century have rightly or wrongly professed 
to represent the French people, miconsciously perhaps, or 
without acknowledgment, have taken those of Great Britain 
as their model, either in the mode of their election, or in that 
of conducting their proceedings, or of both. The National 
Assembly, the Legislative Assembly, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and the National Assembly again have been so many 
imitations of a system, which, imhappily, France does not seem 
to have possessed enough political education to equal, nor 
enough public virtue or patriotic disinterestedness to per- 
petuate. A very little of that hopeful cheerfulness in defeat 
and disaster, and that moderation in victory, which have at 
all times distingidshed the advocates of the popular cause in 
England, would long ago have placed France at the head of 
the civilized world. The earlier settlers in America, the 
pilgrim fathers, and all others who despaired of carrying the 
contest for civil and religious liberty to a successful issue in 
the old world, and sought an asylum in the forests of the far 
west, Avith pardonable adherence to old customs and traditions, 
carried with them the forms and theories by which they had in 
England sought to protect themselves against arbitrary vio- 
lence. The primitive assemblies by which the villages on the 
banks of the Hudson and Delaware regidated their affairs with 
grave solicitude, were as good a niiniature as time and cir- 
cumstances would permit of the larger, and more powerful, but 
not more intrepid body, whose members made the walls of St. 
Stephen's ring with their eloquent protests against encroach- 
ments on their freedom, or fieiy denunciations of the ** man 
Charles" and his accomplices ; and the governor who STim- 
moned their meetings and gave to their acts the sanction of 
his fiat, was as faithful ,a rendering of a gay cavalier king, as 
could be presented in the person of a stiff and austere Puritan. 
It may not be uninteresting to our readers to trace from small 
beginnmgs the growth of that mighty lever, which, resting on 
faithful hearts and intellectual cultivation as on a pivot, now 
moves the world. 

From the very nature of its origin the English House of 
Commons draws the elements of its power and influence. 
The period in which it took its rise was one of rapine and 
violence. For a system of law, imperfect indeed, but at least 
founded on right, and administered with impartiality, the 
Norman C9nquest substituted the wUl of the strongest. The 
first peal which was rung out from the bells of Battle Abbey 
celebrated not more the conquest of a kingdom and the 
foundation of a dynasty, than the breaking up of the old 
framework of society, and the erection of a system in which 
priests, vowed to poverty and celibacy, became infamous for 
their rapine and licentiousness ; and soldiers, who had sworn 
to protect the weak and succour the helpless, were the terror of 
all who had no defence but in the mercy of their conquerors. 
From the 11th century we hear little of the vanquished people. 
The Saxons showed themselves as true men on the field of 
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Hastings. After that the historian who seeks to chronicle the 
vices and victories of kings, the intrigues of courts, and the 
corruption of statesmen, sees them no more. They laboured 
in obscurity amongst the fens of Lincolnshire, danced in the 
forests of Nottingham, and sang old songs by their cabin 
firesides amongst the wild hills and wilder heaths of Yorkshire ; 
digged, and delved, and spun, and wove, and sold broadcloth 
in the cities and the fields, in poverty, in oppression, and 
disappointment, but with unconquerable energy and stolid 
perseverance. Many a peasant's son, weary of a life of insult 
and outrage, sought refuge in the church from the strong hand 
of power, and found himself thus the dispenser of the blessings 
and curses of an authority superior to the fortunes or changes 
of the world,— the Saxon priest jingling the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven in the face of the Norman baron. But these petty 
triumphs were as insignificant in their results as they were 
mean in their origin. The influence - which any number ot 
priests or monks, filling subordinate positions in the church or 
in the monastery, could have upon the condition or prospects 
of men of their race, was trifiing in the extreme. A surer 
foimdation for hope was in the wants of the conquerors, caused 
by then* wars and profuse living, and the increasing wealth of 
the conquered, hoarded up and accumulated by habits of 
untiring industry. The Normans seem to have appreciated 
the truth which lies hidden in the fable of the goose which 
laid the golden egg. They were aware, wild and reckless 
though they were, that if they showed themselves too grasp- 
ing they would destroy confidence, and thus diminish pro- 
duction ; that to plunder the citizens and serfs without inquiry, 
and without a show of justice and legality, would be to 
mortgage the future to supply the wants of the present. How 
did they act ? They summoned the vanquished people to send 
persons to represent them to Westmuister, and bid them tax 
themselveSj-^caUed upon them to declare openly and on oath 
the amount of their property, and set apart on behalf of them- 
' selves and their constituencies a certain portion per cent, to 
meet the wants of their lord^ the king, or in other words the 
chief of the conquering army. 

It is in this assembly that the conquered people first appear 
on the surface of society, and it is here that we find the 
origin of the English House of Commons. But it must not be 
supposed, that in these early times, the burghers and free- 
holders were by any means willing to elect, or to be elected. 
A seat in parliament was not a dazzHng reward of ambition. 
No man sought to wade to it through oceans of beer, to buy it 
by parcels of guineas, to storm it by a rush of lying bombast 
on the platform. These were not the days of honied falsehood, of 
patting children on the head to win the heart of the mother, and, 
671 conseqtcence-'t'h.e father's vote, of banners, music, caricature, 
intimidation, kidnapping, and aU the other machinery which 
a modern candidate puts in force to secure his return. But 
when the king's writ arrived, ordering the sheriff *' to send to 
parliament two deputies from each borough within the county, 
and these provided with sufficient powers from their com- 
munity to consent in their name to what he and his coimcil 
should require of them," there were fear and trepidation in 
the hearts of all the citizens, and lamentation in all their 
dwellings. One or more had to be sent away from their 
shops and looms, their monies and their usances, it might be 
more than a hundred miles, mounted on a packhorse, across 
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almost impassable roads, and over ^vild heatlis, exposed to in- 
clement weather, assaults of liigliwaymen^and bandit baro-ns, 
to remain for a week in communication mtli the conquerors, 
sneered at and hustled by the Norman men-at-arms, scorned 
by the nobles for their base birth and their ignoble occupation, 
and there, iai the cloistered halls of the old city of Westminster, 
subjected day after day, Avith 'bated breath and. whispering 
humbleness, to a searching examination to force them to reveal 
the exact amomit which might be VvTmig from themselves and 
then- fellow- townsmen, without causing theii* utter and m-e- 
trievable ruin. It may be readily believed also, that the 
burghers themselves were anything but anxious to elect, 
seeing that in doing so, they not only supplied the infor- 
mation for the more effectual spoiling of their 0A\m goods, biit 
were compelled to bear the expenses of their representatives, 
during their forced residence in the capital. There were then 
no clamouring for the suffrage, no fierce contests iir the regis- 
tering courts, no bribery, or corruption, or intrigue, or com- 
mittees. No news, we are told b}^ Hume, could be more 
disagTceable to a borough than to find that it must elect, or to 
any individual than that he was elected. 

From the first these representatives of the people sat apart, 
and were called into the presence of the barons only to be ques- 
tioned, and, havmg rendered then* account, were dismissed to 
then' homes. But, from fr-equently mcetmg together, the 
citizens began to feel more confidence hi their united strength, . 
and fr^om fr-equently seeing tliefr conquerors, they began to 
fear them less. From merel)^ rendering thefr accoimts, they 
at last began to deliberate, and finally to complain. During 
the reign of Hemy.IV., in the year 1400, they began the 
practice of withholding the supplies untQ they received an • 
answer to their petitions ; and in 1509, Sh Thomas More, for 
the first time, as a member of the House of Commons, opposed 
a demand for money. This was in fact a bargaining for thefr 
rights, in return for money, between the subjects and the con- 
querors. Thmgs at last arrived at such a pitch, that in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when some objection was made to 
voting the supplies before certain grievances were redi'essed, 
and a lawyer arose in the house, and said that he marvelled 
much that the house should stand upon the gi'anting of a 
subsidy, seeing tho.t their houses and lands, and money, and 
all that they possessed, were Her ^Majesty's, and that she 
might do with them as she joleased, — he was received v.ith 
shouts of laughter. 

But whatever might be the state of feeluig amongst the 
Commons themselves upon this head, the monarch's notions 
of his rights were in no wise altered. He was still, in his o■v^^l 
eyes, th3 head of a conquermg army, the supreme arbiter of 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects. No miu'mui's of the 
mutinous herd v/hom his convenience caused him to collect at 
rare intervals at Westminster, tha.t they might ta?;: themselves, 
no concessions which policy might compel him to make in the 
hour of need, abated one tittle of his rights. Superior to all 
restraints, save those which expediency might impose, he was, 
in eveiy sense of the word, in Ms own estimation, the absolute 
sovereign of a kingdom, which was liis by the double law of 
the sword and of hereditary descent. It v/as the assertion of 
this supposed right on the one hand, and the i^eople's indig- 
jiaiit protest agamst it on the other, which gave rise to the 
struggles which ended in the death of the first Charles. The 
assembly wliich his ancestors had called into existence for 
purposes of tjTamiy, had, by the natural coru'fie of events,.', 
become the siuest bulwark of popular fr'eedom. 

The infiuence which the House of Commons thus acquii'ed, • 
and the important part which it consequently began to play in 
the government of the countiy, soon made it an object of 
ambition to the noble and the high-born to enter it. As soon 
as its right to vote the supplies, and to render the laAvs pro- 
posed by the other branches of the legislatui-e null and void 
for v/ant of its sanction, was fr-eely acknowledged ; as soon as ' 
it became an engine of great power, the aristocracy determined 
to lay hold of it, and work it for theii- ov/n ends. The bm-- 
gesses and yeomam-y never knew the value of the institution- 
they had created, .until they had lost it. When the Revolution 



..of 1688 occurred, the people were no longer a power ui the 
state. The great Whig lords who ran to offer their congratu- 
lations to Wniiam, had filled the House of Commons with 
their relatives and dependents, who re-echoed thefr cries, and 
acted upon their wishes. ■ It mu«t not be supposed,- however, 
that any "sdolent revolution, .any open robbery of popi.dar 
rights, any coup (Votat was necessary to make the aristocracy a 
ruling body. Time, wliich works so many noiseless changes, 
and, luiseen and imheard, bruigs about so many stupendous 
results, effected tliis also. Scattered all over the country were 
localities vv-hich bore honoiu-ed names, and were linlced to 
ennobling memories ; towns, which in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries vfere celebra,ted for their stuffs and their 
broadcloths, the hidustry of thefr population, the amount of 
their traffic ; towns which weary travellers on the gi-ea-t foa'ds 
reached vatli joy, as havens of rest for their Imibs, stiffened 
by ten or fifteen hoiu's exposure on horseback, or in a waggon-; 
places where proud merchants heaped up fortunes, huge for 
those days ; where generation after generation of noble 
families filled the ancestral pew in the ajicestral chiu'chj 
the observed and admired of a host of faithful dependents,- 
and where each successive election, in those old times 
occuiTing at greater intervals than now, sent a member 
to parliament, in whose selection the votes of a great mass 
of honest, though rude and iU-uiformed men, possessed 
a large, though no doubt contested infiuence. The creation- 
of new manufactui'es, the progress of science, the discovery 
of new lines of route, and the u^e of new material in the arts,- 
and above all, the invention of the steam engine, which 
transferred the great seats of commerce and industry to 
the coal districts, and gathered together large masses of popu- . 
lation, by whom the infiuences of the territorial aristocracy 
was unfelt and unknoAvn, wrought a wonderful change in the 
electoral body. Places which had for centiuies sent members 
to parliament, began to decline ; the population decreased, or 
remained stationary, — houses fell into ruui, business began to- 
decay, until at lastto"\Ams in various parts of the coimtry became 
like old Sarum, notliing remahiing to mark their site save a' 
difference in the hue of. the corn or the grass which grev/ over 
the luie of the streets. These were the ^'rotten boroughs." 
The toA^ms and thefr inhabitants having wholly disappeared, 
the representatives vv^ere thenceforward nominated by the lordy 
of the sod. It is one of the most singular facts in the liistory 
of England that this abnormal state of things came in process 
of time to be considered by the Tory j)arty one of the greatest 
bulwarks of the constitution. Abolish the rotten boroughs, 
and you deprive noble families of tlieii- jDreseriptive and in- 
alienable rights ; abolish the rotten boroughs, and you thi'ow 
the election into the hands of a wild and unbridled democracy, 
incapable of calm judgment,, and exidtmg in destruction-'; 
abolish the rotten boroughs, and you deprive parliament of the 
services of numbers of young and able men, Avhom a large and- 
tmeducated constituency could never appreciate, "but whose 
talents and promise a noble patroii caii detect at a glance, and 
secui'e to the service of the co-untry by a nomination to a seat ; 
and above and beyond all these, abolish the rotten boroughs, 
and instead of effecting a salutary reform, you evince such" 
spirit of change and imiovation, v\'liich can end in notlmig but- 
revolution and anarchy. 

Such were the prmcii)al featiu'es ui the arg-uments used by 
the advocates of the old system. The agitators for reform,- 
wlio urged the claims of the great to^^ms of modem growth, ' 
such as Bradford^ Leeds, Manchester, Livei'pool, and the- 
sub urban- districts of London to a just and equal share in the- 
r'epresentation, had only to rej^ly to all tliis, that the rotten- 
boroughs were but an abuse which had grown up through a- 
long coiu'se of ages, that whatever might be the peculiai*- 
advantages attaching to some pai'ts of it, nothmg coiild justify 
or excuse the total exclusion of large masses of the popu-.' 
lation fr'om all share in the representation. Independently, 
of this, it v\^as a gTOSs abuse that large and wealthy- mer- 
cantile communities, whose interest in the monetary affaii's- 
of the kingdom, hi the foreign relations and commercial tarifi's- 
and treaties, and modes of taxation which the parliament- 
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imght create and sanction, was of oyerwli-elming magni- 
tude should iiave no mor-e Yoice ov iiifiuence in the matter 
ilian petty villages, the riches; and intellect of -which were 
divided between the squii'e and the parson* This feeling had 
been long gTowing in the minds of the people. The selfish, 
and in some degree cold and lifeless movements of the 
gi'eat Whig jDarty, at and after the Revolution of 1688, 
had never been able to extinguish it. It had gone on in- 
xireasino" as the great to-\\ais increased, amidst the Jacobite 
struggles and conspiracies -of the time of the two first Georges, 
and the teiTible crisis /which foUo^ved upon the first French 
Revolution. The outbreak of that wondrous movement "svas 
a, great soui'ce of rejoicmg for the reform party in England. 
They considered, and natiu-ally enough, that their o'v^^l 
triumph was close at hand, that the utter abasement and 
overthrow of tenitorial influences in France could not but 
weaken the hopes and dismay the hearts of the Tory party 
in theii- o^^ii coimtry. But they were disappointed. The 
fiightful excesses of the French democrats, the utter disregard, 
not only of the claims of j)roperty, but of those of humanity 
and rehgion, and their attempts at propagandism, produced 
an instant reaction amongst the timid and lukewarm, in 
short, amongst all those who advocate great principles, not 
because of theii* truth or uitrinsic value, but because they 
give occupation to theii' minds without endangermg their 
worldly interests. 

The outcry against refoiTa amongst men of all classes 
now became, strange to say, as strong as the desii'e the 
other way had before been gi-eat. The very mob forgot 
the politics wliich are generally supposed to apj)ertain to its 
condition, and joined in the cry of " Chui'ch and King," 
raised by the Tories and reactionaries. Dr. Priestley, a 
man to whom the scientific world owes an overwhelming 
debt of gi'atitude, was suspected, and with truth, of s^tu- 
pathising with the principles which prom]Dted the French 
people to overthi'ow the ancient regime; his retired life 
fimongst his books and appai'atus, his miassuming manners 
.and devotion to scientific research, did not save him fi'om 
having his house sacked, and his funiitui-e, books, and papers 
destroyed, by an infuriated mob. These outi-ages were 
followed up by proceedings on the part of government, which, 
though legal, were no less wanting in justice. Home Tooke, 
Hardy, and others, w'hose only crime was the honest and 
manly expression of cpniions in favoiu' of reform m the 
representative system, were put on their trial, and prosecuted 
with teiTible rigour. But even in those evil days, when the 
public mind was in a panic, the love of justice and faii*-play, 
which seems inherent in the English character, had not wholly 
died out. No jury could be got to find these men guilty, and 
after a lengthened trial they vv ere acquitted. But the measui'e 
was not wanting in effect. Long and vexatious imprisomnent, 
the anxiety attendant on a charge which affected the lives of 
the traversers, and the ruinous expense, damped the ardoui- of 
the reformers, and caused lul-iewarm adherents to theii* prin- 
ciples to fall off entii-ely ; and in the tremendous contest with 
France which followed, nothing was thought of save the 
humiliation of the foe. It was foUy to thinlv of putting the 
internal affaii"s of the state in order, when its verj^ existence 
was tln-eatened from abroad ; 1815 brought peace, and with it 
came renewed agitation. The terrible pitch to wliich the excite- 
ment rose in 1830 is stiU present to the minds of most of those 
to whom the shifting panorama of the political world presents 
any- interest; the monster meetings in various parts of the 
country ; the Bii-mingham men, one Imndi'ed thousand strong, 
.singing a hymn of liberty, and svrearing before heaven, in an 
open field near the toA^ai, not to- abandon the struggle until 
,theu- rights vrere secured ; the fierce struggles in the House of 
Commons; the obstinate oxoposition in the House of Lords ; 
the king's thi*eats to swamp them by a new creation, of peers ; 
and the fbial triiimph of the liberal party— all these have now 
i)ecome matters of history. - 

•• 'X '' G change. which the Reform bill has introduced into the 
comj ^sition of the House of Commons has now not turned 
out neaily so satisfactory as might be expectecr." Tlie~clem6- 



jcratic element has not become nearly so lai'ge as its friends 
exjDected. The large to^^^ls were enfranchised, but not to the 
extent that theii- wealth and population demanded, and 
throughout tlie counties, and in most of the smaller boroughs, 
the aristocracy were always able to secure the return of 
members of then- o-ww body thi'ough the influence they pos- 
sessed over the tradesmen, who w-ere mostly dependent on 
theu' custom and patronage, and the farmers, who held their 
land at their mercy. This state of thmgs has had a powerful 
influence in the discussion of all questions mvohing an exten- 
sion of popular privileges, or the acknowledgment of popular 
rights. 

A hew agitation, headed by the free-trade leaders, has 
therefore been springing up within the last few years, and had 
been so successful that Lord Jolin Russell, when in power, 
although he had pronoiinced the fii-st Reform Bill a ** final 
measui-e,*' introduced a bill into the House of Commons, 
making some .very important alterations in the distribution of 
the franchise. The overthrow of his cabinet in the spring of 
last year, of course crushed the measure in the bud, and 
left the Reform party to struggle on a little longer. How 
much longer it may last we luiow not, "but this w-e know, that- 
until the representation is placed upon a broad and comprehen- 
sive bjtsis, there will be no real progress in England,— none 
that will elevate the condition of the working classes, and 
silence the clamours of discontent. 

The House of Commons has its o-\vn history, its episodes of 
glory and shame, of sublime self-sacrifice and of hateful cor- 
ruption. Many, very many, of the men who in modem times 
have filled the world with their name and works, have played 
their parts in feverish anxiety on its benches, and many a 
great thought has here borne fr-uit in the diffusion of happi- 
ness and the practical embodiment of gTeat truths. With all 
its faults and follies, sins of omission and commission, there is 
much in it to be loved and admired. The present: btiilding, 
as, doubtless, most of our readers are aware, is a new erection, 
which Was completed only last year ; the old Houses of Pair 
liament having been burnt down in 1-837. The hew* sti'ucttire 
has. cost at least two milKon and a half of English inoney, br 
ten million dollars. 

We camiot conclude this sketch of the House of Coniniohs 
-s^ithout special reference t6 the Reporters' Gallery. Biii-ke 
said there were three estates in Paiiiament, but in the 
Reporters' Gallery there sits a fourth estate, fully a^ im- 
portant as any one of them. TIlEullvS to reporters, the legis- 
lators no longer discuss in .privacy great public questions, and 
the nation is not kept ill total ignorance of vvhat its law- 
makers are about. 

Time w-as, nor is the period remote, When the views aiid 
the purposes of the . English legislators would not hate been 
known except to a narrow section of the commimity. Yet 
how cliflererit is it now ! Each morning the English as fully 
expect to have a complete record of the debates in the 
houses of parliament as they reckon upon finding theii- table 
spread A-\ith the morning meal ; and some will, perhaps, 
enjoy the intellectual more even than the material repast. 
Rumiing over many columns, perhaps several .pages, of 
the broad sheet of the paper, is a full and con'ect account 
of all that transpii-ed within the walls of St. Stephen's 
-which is worth x^reservation ; and many a member and a 
" stranger," who have been present in the evening, w^ill gladly 
take ux) the written record, in order to obtain a clearer and 
more connected view of what transpired ; while for those 
whose time is limited, a carefully digested *' summary " is 
proAided. And how, we hear it inquired, is this effected? 
How" is it that for the sum of fivepence so complete a record is 
afibrded one of the position of things throughout the nation 
and the world, and that such an ample resume is preser^'ed of 
the proceedmgs pf parliament ? How is it that when a speech 
is, perhaps, not concluded till some time after the midnight 
hour has struck, it is lying ui^on the brealsLfast table of the 
manufacturer at Manchester the next morning ? To a teply 
these questions we have now to incite the attention of the 
reader, and it A\ill, we believe, be found that in expatiating 
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oyer this theme there are many incidents at once interesting 
and instructive to which reference is made. 

The practice of parliamentary reporting is one that has so 
worked itself into the social system that it seems a necessity of 
life, and the imagination has to stretch its powers to enable it to 
realise the condition of things which would exist without it. 
Yet the period is not so yery distant at which the current 
proceedings of the House of Commons were no more known 
o their constituents than are now the discussions in a cabinet 
council. Although accounts of single speeches, and eyen of 
entire debates, had been occasionally printed from a much 
earlier period, the only regidar record of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings which was giyen to the public, up to within about a 
century of the present time, was that contained in the "His- 
torical Register," and another annual publication. Parlia- 
ment sternly asserted its right to prohibit all promidgation of 
its doings through the press, at least while it was sitting ; and 
many persons maintained that it had the power to preyent any 
publication of its debates eyen during the recess. 

The first attempt at a monthly publication of the debates 
was made in an extraordinary number of the *' Gentleman's 
Magazine" for August, 1735, which contained a report of the 
debate in the Lords' on the 23rd of January preceding. The 
practice was continued in succeeding numbers. There was, 
howeyer, no publication of the debates during the sitting of the 
houses ; the session was always ended before anything which 
was done in the course of it was giyen in the magazine. Eyen 
while followiag at this distance, the reports were of the most 
timid and cautious description. The names of the speakers 
were indicated by the fii'st and last letters, and in many cases 
no name was mentioned ; all that appeared bekig a summary 
of the argument and discussion. 

As time passed on, more of boldness characterised the pro- 
ceedings of the reporters, and the names were printed at full 
length. This brought about official inquiry, and the Speaker 
and some members brought the matter before the attention of the 
House of Commons. Sir Thomas Winnington demanded the 
interyention of Parliament to stop such audacity. *' What 
will be the consequence," he asked, " if you allow these 
reports to go on unchecked ? Why, Sir, you will haye eyery 
word spoken here by gentlemen misrepresented by fellows 
who thrust themselves into our gallery. You will have the 
speeches of this house every day printed, even diiring your 
session ; and we shall he looked upon as the most contemptible 
assembly on the face of the earth r 

Not long afterwards, Samuel Johnson came to London, and 
was engaged by Cave to write the debates for his magazine, 
and the reports, from the end of 1740 to February 1743, are 
considered to have been entirely prepared by him. The plan 
adopted seems to have been for Guthrie, who had a good 
memory, to bring home as much as he could recollect of the 
debate, mending his draft by whatever other assistance he 
could obtain ; after this, Johnson touched up the whole. At 
times, according to BosweU, he had no other aid than the 
names of the speakers, and the side they took, being left to his 
o^vn resources to find the argument and language. The 
celebrated speech put into the mouth of ]Mr. Pitt, in 1741, 
when that distinguished orator replied to the taunts of Horace 
Walpole on account of his youth, Johnson afterwards declared, 
in the company of Francis, Wedderburn, Foote, and Murphy, 
that he wrote in a garret in Exeter-street. Still his reports 
are considered the most authentic extant, usually embodying 
the argument, if not the style, of the speakers. 

The greatest advance in the practice of newspaper reports 
was made by Mr. George Woodfall, the proprietor and editor, 
first of the Piihlic Advertiser^ and afterwards of the Morning 
Chronicle. Mr. Woodfall had so retentive a memory, that it is 
said, he used frequently to write out the account of a whole 
evening's debate after ha^dng merely heard it in the gallery, 
and without ha^dng taken any notes. It would, howeyer, be a 
mistake to suppose that the speeches thus carried away were 
given with anything lilce the fulness and accm-acy of modem 
reports. Another inconvenience attending the employment of 
only one reporter for the nighty was the delay which it occa- 



sioned in the publication of the paper. At the time that this 
practice prevailed, it was no im.common thing for the 
♦* Morning" Chronicle not to make its appearance before nine or 
ten o'clock at night. 

The public is indebted to the late !Mr. Perry for the first 
suggestion and introduction of the greatly improved principle 
on which parliamentary reports are now conducted. It was 
about the year 1783, that that gentleman, on becoming the 
editor of the Gazetteer^ proposed the establishment of a body 
of reporters to attend every night in succession in both houses ; 
and the superior excellence of the reports thus obtained soon 
superseded the former practice. 

Although the duties of reporters are, as will be readily con- 
ceived, both important and arduous, it has only been of late 
years that a disposition has been shown to afibrd them facilities 
for the discharge of them. Formerly, they had no means of 
entering the gaUery of the Commons beyond those enjoyed by 
the public generally. The first arrangements for the express 
purpose of afibrding them adequate accommodation, were 
made a few years before the death of Mr. Pitt. It happened, 
one night, when the Premier was to make a leading speech, 
and the gallery was so unusually thronged, that neither by 
force nor entreaty could the reporters carry on their work. 
They took counsel together, and the result was, that next 
morning, instead of the rounded periods of the minister, there 
appeared nothing but one dire blank, accompanied by a strong 
comment on the grievance in which it had originated. The 
almost immediate result was the appropriation, under- the 
direction of the Speaker Abbott, of the uppermost bench of 
the gallery to the exclusive use of the reporters, with a door 
in the centre, by which they alone had a right to enter. Soon 
after, a small room at the end of the gallery passage, which 
bore on its glass pannels the words " Reporters' Room" — 
notwithstanding the standing order, which denounced penalties 
against any such breach of privilege— was added for the con- 
venience of the gentlemen previous to taking their places in 
the gallery, and during the divisions. The Lords followed 
the Commons in their accommodation of the Press ; but at 
the due distance which befitted its dignity. It was not till 
about thirty years ago, that a note-book might be seen at the 
bar of the House of Peers. The first person who ventured 
to rest his book on the bar is said to have been Mr. Windyer, 
and his example was followed. Only two sessions afterwards, 
the robe of Lord Eldon, while his lordsliip was proceeding to 
the bar to receive a deputation of the Lower House, having 
accidentally caused Mr. Windyer to drop his book mthin the 
bar, the noble earl stopped, picked up the fragments of the 
passing debate, and returned them, with an enjoying smile, to 
their" possessor.* - 

In the session of 1828-9, during the debates on the Roman 
Catholic question, a portion of the space below the bar was 
railed off* for the reporters ; and a session or two afterwards, 
when a stranger's gallery was added to the Lord's, a seat was 
set apart for their U5e. The accommodation now provided in 
both houses is in every respect satisfactory— or at least, there 
is as much of completeness about the arrangements for their 
convenience as is provided for other departments in the new 
Palace at Westminster. 

In some cases complaints have been made against the 
reporters by honourable members in reference to an apparently 
systematic neglect of their speeches. Little, however, is 
usually the gain made by the complainants for their trouble, 
for they are politely informed by the reporter, that they have 
no doubt that what the honourable speakers intended to have 
said was very lucidly and powerfully expressed in his manu- 
script ; but that what they did say in the House was that 
which was attributed to them. And this declaration, if cor- 
rect, can be easily substantiated in the main by the concurring 
testimony of those who reported the same speech for others of 
the daily papers. The e"sidence thus afibrded is conclusive. 
The fact is, that newspapers, and all connected with them, are 
too anxious to secure an;^i:hing for their columns which is 

* Wade's British Clironolog5\ 
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worth the record, to omit anything that the world would care 
to hear. 

In July, 1833, O'Connell made an attack upon the reporters 
for what he regarded as a neglect of his merits, and imputed 
dishonourable motives to those whom he accused. He even 
moved that the representatives of the Times and Chronicle 
should be brought to the bar of the House for not reporting 
his speeches in full. The motion was seconded by a Mr. 
O'Dwyer, who, it is said, had been employed on the Times^ 
and of whom it had been currently remarked, that he had 
exchanged his vocation on the ground of incompetency for the 
higher duties, and the statement concluded with the words, 
<*And so, not being clever enough for the Times^ they made 
himanM.P.'* 

- The assault thus made upon the reporters' gallery could 
not be replied to within the House by those attacked, though 
they could give a sufficiently damaging response out of doors ; 
but there were those among the members of the Lower House 
who were ready to vindicate the fairness of the newspaper 
reports. Among these was the late Sir Robert Peel, w'ho de- 
clared his conviction that the work was done mth great fair- 
ness and impartiality ; and he remarked, amidst loud cheers, 
that during fifteen out of those " twenty years he had held 
office, and through the whole of that time, he had never 
received any commimication from any person connected Tsith 
the Press respecting the manner in which his speeches had 
been reported. He had never during that time received any 
solicitation for any favour or patronage from any reporter ; 
and he believed he might say that no application had been 
made to any of his colleagues while he was in office for any 
such patronage or favoiir from any reporter, in consequence of 
his having reported their speeches fully. If, he added, he 
could bear his testimony to the independence of the reporters, 
founded, as it was, on the experience of fifteen years in office, 
he thought that he might challenge those who had succeeded 
him to say, whether they could not bear the same e\T.dence. 
These sentiments were greeted by loud cries of "Hear, 
hear." 

The imputations which had been alleged against the 
reporters by Mr. O'Connell, led them to adopt a course 
altogether unexpected. They drew up a statement, in which 
they complained that a member of the House had falsely 
accused them, mider the shelter of the pri-\aLeges of the 
House, of dishonourable motives ; and they announced their 
determination not to report a line of what he said until the 
imjust imputation had been withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, the Mends of Mr. O'Connell mustered as 
strongly as they could to support his motion, but they only 
numbered some forty-eight, while a hundred and fifty-nine 
voted against him. 

While Mr. O'Connell was very anxious to have full publi- 
city given to his speeches in England, he sometimes thought 
it advisable that some of the things he said in Ireland should 
not go further than the inob he addressed. An amusing story 
is told, which at once illustrates this fact, and indicates the 
readiness of wit and purpose which chara^cterised the Irish 
agitator. He was on a visit to Ireland, and indulging in long 
speeches of a combustible character, when the Government 
thought fit to send over some short-hand writers to take down 
his harangues. ' The first appearance of these reporters was at 
a meeting at Kanturk, and they belonged to Mr. Gumey's 
staff. In order that all might be done in a fair and open way, 
they went on to the platform and introduced themselves to 
Mr. O'Connell. He received them with every manifestation 
of cordiality, and said to those around him, that " nothing 
could be done until those gentlemen were afforded every 
requisite accommodation." This was at once provided, and 
Jia^ing assured Mr. O'Connell, in reply to his iaquiries, that 
they were " perfectly ready" in every respect, he came forward 
to address the people, and conmienced his speech, to the dis- 
may of the English reporters, in the Irish language, of which 
they understood not a word. He then explained to the mul- 
titude who they were, and how he had humbugged them, and 
then continued in the same tongue to address to the meeting 



all he had to say. The people, of course, most heartily 
enjoyed the joke against the English reporters, whilst in this 
merriment the latter very good-huiriouredly joined.*. 

A bad imitation of his father's course was made by Mr. 
John O'Connell in 1849, who cleared the House because he 
thought that his speeches were not reported at sufficient length. 
But, after exposing himself to the scorching ridicule of those 
whom he had excluded by his officiousness, he was glad to 
let the matter drop ; and there can be no doubt, should any 
member of the House be foolish enough to attempt the reite- 
ration of such a step, that parliament will at once put an end 
to the fictions of the matt-er, and give its official authorisation 
to the reporting of their proceedings. ; " 

The personal history of the reporters' gallery must not go 
unnoticed, especially as with its recollections many singular 
characters have been associated. One of these was Mark 
Suffle, who was an Irish eccentric of the first water. He 
was a large-boned and loud-voiced man, having in his compo- 
sition more fun than he knew what to do with. After taking 
in an allowance of wine at Bellamy's, he went into the gal- 
lery, and reported the speeches of the honourable members 
with such success, that they hardly knew their own produc- 
tions again, they were so much improved in the cooking. 
Still they had too much sense to complain of the alterations, 
they pocketed the affiont on their eloquence, and fathered 
speeches which they had never made. It is said of Suffle, 
that his "way" was "the hyperbole, a strong view of 
orientalism, with a dash of the bog-trotter." He was the 
licensed wag of the gallery, and Mr. Jerdan declares, that, to 
his apprehension arid recollection, he possessed more of the 
himiour of a Dean Swift, without acerbity or ill-nature, than 
perhaps any individual sincg his date. "His drollery was 
truly Swiftish," he adds, "and the muddy, snuffling, quaint 
way with which he drawled it out, imparted an extra laugh- 
able originality all his own." 

One- evening Mark Suffle was at his post in the gallery, 
when for a moment a dead silence happened to prevail in the 
House. Seeing Mr. Abbot on the treasury bench, the House 
being in committee, he called out : " A song from Mr. 
Speaker !" The fierce indignation of the chair rose hotly, 
and was intensified by want of preparation for such an inter- 
ruption and insult, while the members w^ere convulsed with 
laughter ; but the serjeant-at-arms was at once despatched to 
the gallery to take the offender into custody. Mark ' Suffle, 
however, adroitly escaped, by pointing the officer to a stoutf 
peaceful-looking Quaker, and nodding a significant intimation 
that he was the culprit. The affair endedby the Quaker being 
turned out, despite his protestations of innocence ; but he was 
subsequently released without having fees to pay, and the 
real offender, after a reprimand, acquitted. 

Another oddity among this class must not go unnoticed. 
Mr. Proby was, as some of our continental neighbours would 
express it, a man unique. He had never been out of London, 
never on horseback, never in a boat. To the end of the time 
at which bag-wigs were worn, he wore one ; he was the last 
man who walked with a cane as long as himself, which he 
ultimately exchanged for an umbrella, which he was never 
seen without, in wet or. dry weather ; yet he usually reported 
the whole debates in the House of Peers from rnemory, without 
a note, for the Morning Chronicle^ and wrote two or three novels, 
depicting the social manners of the times ! "He was a strange 
feeder," says Mr. Jerdan, in his Autobiography, " and ruined 
himself in eating pastry at the confectioners' shops (for one 
of whose scores Taylor and I bailed him out) ; he was always 
in a perspiration, whence George Col man christened him, 
* Eong Porus ;' and he was always so punctual to a.minute, that 
when he arrived in sight of the office window, the hurry 
used to begin," * There's Proby — it is half-past two,* and yet he 
never set his watch. If ever it came to right time I cannot 
tell ; but if you would ask him what a clock it was, he would 
look at it, and calculate something in this sort : * I am twenty- 
six minutes past seven — four, twenty-one from twelve — forty 
— it is just three minutes past three !* 

« Hunt's Fourth Estate. 
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■ "Poor, strange, and simple, yet curiously-informed, Proby ! 
his last domicile was the Lambeth parish- workhouse, out of 
v/hich he woiild come in liis coarse grey garb, and call upon 
his. niends as freely and unceremoniously as before, to the 
-surprise of servants, who entertain * an 'orrid ' jealousy of 
.paupers, and who could not comprehend why a person so clad 
was shown in. The last letter I had from him spoke of his 
having been chosen to teach the young cliildren in the house 
theu' A, B, C, which conferred some extra accommodation upon 
-him, and thanlving .me for my share in the subscription of a 
few pounds a-year, which those who knew liim in happier 
-days put together to piuxhase such comforts as his humble 
situation would admit." . 

At the present time the rex)orts of the debates in parliament 
are obtained mtli singular success. A body of gentlemen of 
iirst-rate education, of thorough competency as ^viiters, and of 
great familiarity with 2^arliamentary men and usages, perfoim 
4;his work in coimection with each of the gi-eat morning papers. 
One of these gentlemen— of whom many have risen to dis- 
tinguished positions in public life— on the staff of each paper 
>s present in the house during from half an hour to an hour, 
-when he is succeeded by another, v/hile he hastens back to the 
office to w rite out the portion of the debate he has brought 
away Y»dth him. Along speech may thus be said to extend 
from the mouth of the speaker to Prmting-house-square, or 
wherever else the office of the paper may be. Perhaps one 
part is being delivered in the house— another part is travel- 
ing along the Strand— a third is in the hands of the compo- 
s itor — while the rest is printed and lying on the desk of the 
ed itor, who is engaged in compressing its substance into a 
leading article for the next morning's j>aper. No reporter 
now thinks of depending merely upon his memory: all take 
notes, mor e or less extended, though many have no regular 
system of short-hand. The object aimed at, is not a literal 
rep OTt, but a faithful abridgment of the sentiment, matter, 
and style of the speaker. The chief speeches are given v.ith 

e xtraordinaiy correctness ; of inferior ones, or those by men in 
who m the public feels little interest, only the principal parts 
are mdicated, while many are consigned to a deserved 
oblivion. 

Many of the gentlemen occupying the reporters' gal- 
lery have been engaged in the work for considerable periods 
of time. '' Amongst the seniors, if not the senior," says 
Mr. F. II. I-Iunt, '^are Mr. Dod, the author of the 

WPeeraffCf and of the useful little blue- covered volume, the 
Parliamentary Com-panion, who has been in the gallery for 
The Times for- between thirty and fort}- yeaa'S ; and Ish:. Tyas, 
another veteran of more than- thii-ty years' parliam.entary 
service on the same paper. Tyas is said to have been the 
author of the sharp critiques on Lord Brougham's classical 
knowledge ; and is spoken of as the author of another gallery 
.tradition. The story runs that Tyas had been luxui'iating 
pver a glass of wine and the pages of Cicero, when the hour 
came, and he was duo in the House. As he took liis pencil. 
Lord Brougham was speaking, and soon the i^encil of Tyas 
was on his track. The legal orator went on, and the mind of 
the reporter unconsciously kept upon the double thi-ead of 
Brougham and Cicero. The scholar in the gallery, thought 
the scholar on the floor of- the House, would remember a fine 
illustrative passage in the Roman orator ; but he passed it 
and concluded his harangue. Tyas went to work to -\\Tite out 
his notes, a-nd when the arguments required it, he put in 
nearly a page of Cicero. Brougham reprinted the sjDeech, 
adopting, mthout remark, the whole of the inteqDolated 
matter." 

If the reader of our parliajnentary reports were never to 
enter the Houses of Parliament, he might live under the im- 
pression that all its members were orators ; that they had but 
to ope theu' mouths, and that there issued forth, almost 
•without an effort, a train of clear, consecutive thoughts, 
-clothed in appropriate language. But let the halls of our 
senators be visited, and it will be found how much is due to 
•-'the reporters of the speeches there delivered, hovr much of 
tattering, hesitation, and repetition is omitted, and how true is 



the remark made by a distinguished member of the Lower 
House, that the average of the speaking there is only " good 
after-diiuier talk." 

Efforts have been made once or twice to obtain verbatim 
reports - of the speeches in parliament, and thus when the 
Ncio Times was started, this was attempted, but it is said that, 
witliin a week, the proprietors were threatened with actions: 
for damages, for burlesquing the speeches of the honourable 
gentlemen. The Times teUs us that Mr. Sadler, Mr. Trant, 
and some other members, dissatisfied with the meagre reports 
of their speeches in the daily papers, engaged Mr. Hodge to 
report them in full. On reading the speeches so reported, 
they were found such sheer nonsence, that the practice was 
incontinently abandoned. 

Mr. Angus B. Reach, well known as the author of many 
literary sketches of men and manners, who is an experienced 
reiDorter, has given a facetious, but, on the whole, a truthful de- 
lineation of the scene presented by the reporters at their posts, 
with wliich we shall conclude. He tells us that on the little 
door opening, he stood in the reporters' gallery, the back of 
the Speaker's ugly Gothic chair bemg below; the senators, with 
their hats on, were sitting, standing, walking, lolling lazily on 
either side ; while the clerk's table, with the mace, and . the 
shiningly boimd volumes of the statutes at large, filled up the 
pictiu'e-in the body of the house. 

''The hon. member for Fortj^winlcs was on his legs, 
although his luniinous remarks could only be heard amid 
the buzz of about a hmidred and fifty distinct conversations 
going on around. But the hon. member had got his speech 
by heait, and was speaking to his constituents through 
the reporters' gallery. Hapless man ! The Times reclined 
gracefully back, and amused liimself by sharpening his pencils. 
The Chronicle was talking to The Herald about Alboni. The 
Morning Fast was drawing caricatui*es in his note-book ; and 
The Morning Advertis&r was musing on what he would have 
for supper. So the hon. member tallied, and no one heeded 
him. 

" After liim came another, an Irish orator, standing up in 
the midst of a wiiiiipool of his blazing and dazzling meta^phors 
and similes, like a juggler castmg roimd his head a halo of 
brass, balls. But no nimble pencil followed the burning 
phrases of the patriot. 

*' ' What are they about :' we vvhispered to our conductor 
in dismay ; ' there is eloquence rimning to waste.' 

*' ' They are waiting,' rej^lied our Mentor, ' they are waitbig 
till he makes a ^Doint ; j)apers liaA^e no room for floiuishes. 
Imagine the consequence were every word spoken in the 
House of Commons set do^vn in cold-blooded type exactly as 
it is uttered ! Wha.t a huge conglomeration of truisms, 
absurdities, bad taste, A^Tetched taste, and worse granunar ! 
Depend upon it, sir, literally-reported debates woidd infallibly 
disgust the nation with representative government.' 

" ' Then you pick and choose,' we interrupted. 

'•'Yes; we are the ^vinnowers m this great granary of 
words. Men there are who, when they speak, drop fr'om 
their lips ripe wholesome grain ; but from the mouths of 
most come flying empty torrents of mere husks and chaff; 
It is oru's to wait, and watch, and sift out the scattered 
globules of fact or argument, aiad enshiine them in printer's 
iiilv.' 

" ' But you do not,' we said, ' arrogate the right of it in 
judgment on the soundness of an argument, or the authen- 
ticity of a fact V 

" ' Clearly not,' says the reporter, ' we record all arguments, 
good, bad, or indifferent ; we set dovvai all facts, certain or 
dubious. But ours is to separate the arguments and facts 
from the words— the mere empty verbiage in which they are 
oftenthnes all but smothered. How many inaccuracies do wc 
not patch up ! How many inelegances do we not lick into 
graceful form ! How many unfijiished sentences do we not 
flle up and round off ! How many sloveiily speeches do not 
appear shortened one hundred, and improved two hmidred 
per cent., by passing through the alembic of this little 
gallery r " 



